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Thus firms build and operate plants for cold or gas
storage, elevators for handling grain, warehouses at
ports, etc., and let space in them to merchants who
wish to store products. Railways, ships and motor
lorries carry agricultural products at fixed charges.
Banks lend short-term capital and issue houses organize
the floating of shares to provide long-term capital to
merchants. Finally, insurance companies assume the
risks of loss from fire, shipwreck, accident, theft, etc,,
while speculators, working in organized produce ex-
changes, relieve producers of some of the risks associ-
ated with fluctuations in the price of the product.
These operations are more akin to industrial than to
agricultural activities, and, like many industrial
processes, are most cheaply carried out by businesses
which deal with a large volume of product.
While a number of the marketing functions may be
transferred to such specialist organizations, the central
task of controlling and organizing distribution is not
undertaken by them, but by merchants. There may
be a chain of merchants between producer and con-
sumer, or there may be only one.
The first stage of distribution consists of assembling
the product from the farm to a place where supplies
are bulked, and is performed by the fanner himself,
or by fairly small dealers. Here, just as in farming
itself, there are no overwhelming benefits to be derived
from large-scale operation, so that the greater attention
which the manager of a small business can pay to
detail becomes important. The machinery required
for collection is not complicated, and there is no great
scope for specialization of function.
None the less, there are some advantages in having